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I. punposE.. 

Introduction 

This introduction and evaluation report will describe an innovative 
training program for paraprofess ionals who will establish and man 
Occupational Resource Centers in schools and community agencies 
throughout the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Included in this 
report are daily and final evaluations of the trainees and the 
observations of an outside evaluator. Staff members ho7G that 
with this report the reader will gain an objective view of the 
project - its ptirposes and procedures. Results of this evaluation 
process will be utilized in the development of a 1973 summer 
training program. 

Readers in schools and community agencies in Massachusetts who 
wish to participate in this project should contact: 

Mr. Arthur L. Leland 
Program Director 

Paraprof essionals in Occupational Resource Centers 
Amherst -Pelham Regional High School 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
Telephone : 413-54^-3710 
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Background 



Career development today, both in and out of school, requires 
innovative approaches in occupational materials and in guidance 
technique. Society's desire to help each individual to develop 
his full potential regardless of his race, socio-economic, ethnic 
or cultural background, places increased demands upon teachers, 
counselors, community service personnel and rehabilitation workers 
for imaginative and relevant education and counseling. 

Orje V7ay to meet these demands is to make maximum use of present 

teachers, counselors, social worker^j-extension workers , employ-. 

ment counselors and others charged with the administration of 

programs within which occupational information can be presented.^ 

Analysis of the differentiation of the professionals' functions ^ 

indicates that many of the routine information collection and' 

dissemination trisks, though essential, can be performed by trained 

auxiliary personnel. 

''The introduction of auxiliary personnel, when they are 
appropriately selected, trained, utilized and institution- 
alized, does not need to result in merely 'more of the 
same'. It can stimulate a reassessment of all the roles 
of the school. It can help to apply the concept of career 
development to the total educational enterprise. It can 
contribute to institutional and social changes of some- 
magnitude.'^ ^ 

^-Bowman, Garde, Klopf, Gordon J., NEW CAREERS AND ROLES IN THE 
AMERICAIl SCHOOL, A STUDY OF AUXILIARY PERSOInINEL IN EDUCATION, 
Bank Street College of Education and Office of Economic 
Opportunity, N.Y. 1968, p. 222 
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roles are also emerging for teachers, counselors and. other 
professionals in various settings and these roles necessitate the 
introduction of paraprof essionals in the various institutions. 
Proliferation of knowledge, emerging technology and increased 
population are mandating a stronger concern to provide quality 
occupational education and counseling. This is particularly the 
case for youn^ people who plan to enter the occupational world 
after the termination of their secondary education whether by 
graduation or dropping out. 

As was pointed out in relation to the Schaefer -Kaufman report, 
i^lassachusetts has special communication problems between the 
-"'general education" and the "vocational education" establishments 

'%-Ihile Massachusetts pioneered in vocational education cvA 
is developing some excellent vocational and regional voca- 
tional schools, it is not meeting the needs of our people, 
and it is falling behind several large industrial states 
in the proportion of its youth receiving occupational edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, there is a serious lack of commu- 
nication and cooperation among the 'general education estal; 
lishment' which educates the' few and controls the Federal 
and State funds for occupational education: There is a 
crisis of confidence, and the situation is not getting 
better... "2 

2 Gaige, William, "Forward" REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 0:i 
THE SCHAEFEI^-KAUFMAIM RECOi'MENDATIOM OH VOCATIONAL EDUCATICil, 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, April, 197C. 
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The development of occupational resource centers and paraprofes- 
sionals to operate them in both vocational and comprehensive high 
schools will assist in fostering better communications between 
■professional personnel and students in the education establishment. 
The increasing emphasis on career education at all levels extends 
the mandate to establish resource centers of occupational and 
career information in elementary and junior high schools as well. 
The attitudes children develop regarding the world of work are 
part of a continuing process, not appearing full-blown when the 
youngster leaves secondary school, but evolving continuously 
throughout his school career. 

Youngsters learn about the world of work from outside of school 
also. Public and non-public community agencies offer extensive 
opportunities for learning about careers and developing an attitude 
about work from such organizations as 4-H, Boys Clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, employment agencies, community teen centers, and 
housing activity centers, to name only a few. These organizations 
have and ma.y continue to participate fully in this project as 
efforts are made to provide service to the youngsters wherever 
however they can best be reached. 



The termination of formal schooling does not signal the termina- 
tion of the need to obtain occupational information. The staff, 
of this program recognizes the lifelong need and desire of people 
to learn more about the real world of w^rk and to understand and 
make decisions about their own goals in terms of that occupations 
world. Occupational choice determines a large number of factors 
about an individual - educational level, socio-economic status, 
where he will live, clothes he will wear, perhaps whom he will 
marry- in essence his whole life style. The paraprofessionals 
trained in this program will play an important role in the 
dissemination of the information so vital to appropriate 
occuoational decisions . 



II. TRAINING PROGRAM 



The training program for the paraprofessionals is divided into 
cwo parts. The rn.:ijor portion of the training program was an 
intensive three-week (8:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M.) summer program. 
The second part of the training program will consist of two 
Saturday workshops during the year, field consultations by project 
staff and a one-week training program during the following summer 
after a year on the job. 

This report will limit itself to a description and an evaluation 
of the three-week summer training program. 

Objectives 

The ultimate objectives for the training program were as follows: 

1. Intensify use of occupational and related information 
through increased availability of materials. 

2. Aid counselors, community workers and other professions' 
in establishing and operating work study programs or 

- similar reality testing programs. 

3. Develop and maintain materials and activities in 
number of innovative occupational resource centers in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

4. Aid all individuals, especially thos planning to enter 
directly int.) the world-of -work , in meaningful career 
development . 

5. Aid to career counselors, community workers, and teachers 
in gaining more knowledge about the world-of -work . 
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The training goal was to provide the paraprofessional with specific 
ktuds of skills, developed in the pre--service and strengthened 
in the inservice training programs, in order that the paraprofes- 
sional may function effectively in consort with other staff members 
to aid in the utilization ani^jnaint^nance of occupational resource 
materials • 

The training objectives were based on nine skill areas and include 
the following: 

1, Humcn relations skills: These include developing and 
strengthening the abilities to communicate - to listen, 
to observe, to veroally follow, to ask "open questions, ' 
to respond to feeljing, to speak with the other pcDplc 
the pr.raprofessional meets on the job. These skills c.ro 
deemed to be of great importance for on-the-job success 
and satisfaction. Both intra- and inter -personal skills 
were stressed. Measurement was done by trainees and staff 
using microteaching and rater observations. 

2. Increased awareness of the characteristics of human 
bcha>vior: The end in view for the paraprof ession::l train- 
ees is thAt they have a broader understanding of themselves 
and the people with whom they work. The characteristics 

of human behavior, educational and social problems and the 
*ides* ability in adapting to these behaviors are an in- 
tegral aspect of the training program. Measurement was 

\ 
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oral examination and simulation events developed by the 
staff to assess ability to observe accurately and predict 
human behavior. 

3. Clerical skills: These include the abilities to type and 
to file, to produce ditto and stencil masters and to use 
the appropriate duplicating machines. Measurement occured 
through, the vehicle of a proficiency checklist found at 
Appendix A. 

4. Skills in the use of Audio-Visual equipment: The ability 

t 

to operate projectors of s/aripus types, programmed learning 
equipment, tape recorders, 2 mm. clip machines, record 
players, etc. and the ability to use this equipment in 
preparing local material are included among these skills. 
Modern media provide effective vehicles allowing the 
individual to seek his own answers, to be his own instr-Jc-* 
tor iti the area of inquiry. A paraprof essional trai.ned in 
this area can expedite self -instruct ion with available 
resources and thereby allow the professional staff time 
for counseling, teaching, and preparation of materials fo7 
such centers . 

r 

5. Demonstrate ability to order, maintain, display, and dis- 
seminate . information and resource materials: These sla. . 
include the cibility to explain to the clientele the me - 
chanics of the resource center, and help in the prcp-rrt: Ic n 

n 



of original material. Simulation techniques were used, 
w rking with Secondary school students. Measurement was 
by dCL. nstration in the model occupational resource center. 
Demonstrate use of resources: These skills included the 
ability to aid the client or other staff members in ob- 
taining appropriate materials ina mitifoium anuDunt of time; 
the ability to write newsletters announcing new materials 
and information. Measurement was done ^y actual student 
subjects who came to the model occupational resource cen- 
ter for help during the last week of the training progrrjn. 
Basic introduction to organizational procedures, policies, 
and other forces of the institution affecting the para- 
professional: .Those aspects of law and ethics which arc 
relevant to the paraprofessional ' s functioning within an 
institutional setting and working with professionals were 
included. Measurement was done by questions from the 
staff. Workstudy program organization, labor laws and 
regulations, union procedures and regulations and specir.l 
state and federal projects were reviewed. 
Development of educational and occupational terminology 
appropriate to the needs of each trainee: This area was 
concerned with testing terminology as well as with other 
terms which are particular to an occupational resource cen- 
ter, A glossary would include such terms as Dictionary of 

12 
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Oc cupational Titles , percentile, program, film clip, 
aptitude, intelligence, interest, simulation, cataloging, 
etc. Measurement was by interaction with students using 
video record i.ngs . 
9. Knowledge of current issues in the world -of -work, education, 
rehabilitation and community service: The trainee who may ^ 
not have had recent experience or contact with schools and 
other community agencie". and the variety of concepts that 
are being debatetj^hould become aware of what some of them 
are and how these issues and their resolutions relate to 
his functions in the institutional setting. Such issues 
include minority group relations, adolescent dress and 
conduct, drugs, alcohol and truancy. Measurement was by 
the ability of the trainee to discuss such topics with 
fellov/ trainees and strangers. 

Proficien c y Checklist 

Three levels of performance for the paraprofcssional were conep- 
tualized in the operation of an occupational resource center. Fo: 
each level, a series of specific tasks was identified after obse^>- 
ving a paraprofessional work in an occupational resource center 
and after interviewing employers. From this list of specific 

tasks, a proficiency checklist was developed which provided thG 

■ t 

basis for the training program and job description on three levels. 
While each trainee brought different baclfground and skills, the 

1 3 
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1972 summer trainingr^rpgram sought to reach Level I and II pro- 
ficiencies. The one-week, training program during the summer of 

1973 will seek the attainment of Level III competencies. Because 
of increased competencies with each level, employers are urge to 
adopt a salary scale which is commensurate with the increased 
competencies at each higher level. 

'...ic checklist will be used to provide trainee feedback, to com- 
municate to the support person's employer the competencies of the 
trainee and to form a basis for inservice training. The Ptoficien- 
cy Checklist includes training objectives for the specific opera- 
tion of an Occupatir- 1 Resource Center. A copy of the Proficiency 
Checklist is four Appendix A. The four factors of people, data, 

training and autonomy v7crc used to conceptualize and delineate 
the three. levels of tasks for the operation of an Occupational 
Resource Center. This framework is showii fit Table I. 

Training Progr a m Schedule 

The three week training program v/as divided into three basic 
-ornponents; each V7cck ' s instruction was concentrated on a different 

/ " T 

-rca, .".Ithough activities V7cre varied throughout the program. ir 
.'uneral, the emphasis was as follows*. 

First week - Human relations skills 

Second week - Occupational Resource Center knowledge and 
skills. 

1 i 
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Third week - Individualized: Programs adapted by trainee 
and supervisor to fit local settings. 
Self evaluation was pressed, and feedback was provided by the 
staff and the youngsters who participated in the practic-e part of 
thG training. 

Human relations training consisted of specific communications 
skills and the building of a Supportive Resource "B^^am among the 
trainees and staff members^ The human relations skills of attend- 
ing, reflecting feeling, and communicating attitude were taught. 
See Appendices B,C, and D for further information of these three 
hviman relation skills. 

Activities and methods of instruction wero varied throujhout the 
ly to avoid concentration of a particular mode on a given day. 
Frequent alternations between lecture, demonstration, discussion 
and practice maintained excitement and interest during the train* 
ing day. Clerical and audio-visual laboratories were open early 
and reu: ined open after 4 PM to accomodate those trainees who de- 
sired special help in those tWo areas. Attention was given by 
staff members to individual training problems and personal 
questions as well. The training schedule found at Table- II, il- 
luGtrates the major topics included and the scope and ^cquence. 
of the activities. . 

lo 
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Project' Staff 

The training staff included individuals with a wide variety of 
backgrounds and skills. One paraprof essional who had operated an 
occupational resource center and had established an experimental 
vocational information course with an English teacher during the 
planning year 1971-1972 was utilized as a model for the trainees 
as they developed their own programs and plans for operations. 

"he core administrative and instructional st^ff included: 

Arthur L. Leland - Director Counselor 

Amherst Regipnal Junior H.S. 

Ronald H. Fredrickson, Ph.D. Associate Professor 

Humn Relations Center 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 

Billie Marie Howes Director pf Resource Centers 

Amhers^-Pelham Schools 

Marilyn G. Singer Couselor ' 

• Uildwood Element.\ry School 

Leo Vigneault Counselor 

Arnherst Regional High School 

Charles Stevens - Assistant to the Director 

Jeanne L. Harlow - Secretary 

Full-time instructional staff members during the training program 

were: 

Ma.ry Bleckwehl - Operation of t CRC: Guidance Aide 

Amhferst Regionr.l H.S, 

Judith Brick - Audio-Visual: Library Aide 

WilJwood School 

■ y - y ' 
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David R. Harlow - Clerical: 



Chairman 

Business Education Dept 
Amherst Regional School 



A number of consultants were brought into the training program 
for specific presentations. These included: 

Human Relations Donald Tapper, Ed. D. 

Counseling Center 

vThitmore Adminstration Bldg. 

University of Massachusetts 

Betty Golding 

Teacher, Readiness Class 

Wildv;ood School 

Graphic Arts Michael Priete 

Chairman, Art Department 
Amherst -Pelham Reg. Schools 

Library Science... i^^/rtha Benedict 

Librarian 

Amherst Regional Junior H.3. 

Community Agencies Merle Howes, "^?h. D. 

Associate' Director 
■J Cooperative Extension Service 
J University o f Ma.ssachusett s 

Work .Study Programs Ceor^e Dyer 

Couselor 

Greenfield Junior High Cchoo] 
Greenfield^ Mass. 

Career Education Marion Kacoyannakis 

Vocational Couselor 
Minnechaug Regional H.S. 
VJilbraham, M-^.ss. 



Confidentiality, Ethics and 
the Law . . . 



Eleanor Fillmore 
Director of Guidance 
Amherst Regional High School 



21 
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Minority History Donald Coverdale 

Counselor 

Amherst Regional Junior H.S 

Manuel Ramos 
Elementary Counselor 
Milford Public Schools 
I4ilford, Conn, 



Division of Employment 

Security.^ Barbara Ditchett 

Director, WIN Program 
Northampton, Mass. 

Organizational Change Lor en Moore 

Commander, USN 
(Formerly) Director 
Human Resource Center 
Newport, Rhode Island 

Interactive Learning Systems.. Robert Valentine 

Interactive Learning Systems 
Hanover, New Hampshire 

Speaker, Final Exercises Mary Warner 

Vice -Chairman 

Governor's Council on Education 
Sunderland, Mass. 



Title III Supervisor Ellen Butterfield 

Bureau of Curriculum Innovation 
Department of Education 
Boston, Mass . ^ 

Ev^.luat ion David Zimpf er , Pti .D . 

Associate Professor of Educ. 
University of Pvochester 
Rochester, New York 
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Locations for Centers 

Settings for the Occupational Resource Centers (ORC) and parapro- 
fessionals to staff them were sought in schools and community 
agencies. Career development, besides being a life long process, 
is influenced by factors and persons throughout the community. 
The project staff sought to establish Occupational Resource Centers 
where there was critical need for such services, where the young 
people were, whether in schools or housing projects, 4-H Clubs in 
extension centers, on in mobile units placed in shopping centers. 
Situations where the ORC might promote the dissamination of this 
innovation was also considerd an important criterion. Locations 
where children as well as youth and adults would be served were 
solicited. There are few or no occupational resource centers for 
elementary age youngsters in the United States. Because of this 
and the importance of occupational awareness by elementary age 
children, four elementary settings were sought and established for 
the 1972-1973 school year. 

During the planning year, five separate workshps were held in the 

Regional Offices of the Massachusetts Department of Education to 

>^ identify and rank needs as perceived by schools and community 

"j-jcncies. These vrarkshops were held on the dates shown: 

Springfield October 6, 1971 

Pittsfield October 13, 1971 

Worcester October 20, 1971 

No. And ver October 27, 1971 

East Wareham November 3, 1971 

23 



Project staff members also met on site with Massachusetts 
correctional officials, county jail supervisors, extension service 
personnel and community service people. 

Trainee Elipibility 

Local conditions were of prime importance in the selection of 
support perDonnel by the local agency. The judgement of the 
qualifications of an applicant for this training program depended 
upon the recommendation of the employers. 

Neither national origin, age, race nor sex was a barrier in the 
selection of trainees. The general criteria met by the potential 
paraprofessional aides included interest in people' and a tempera- 
ment suited to working comfortably in the agency. 

Other guidelines for selection include the following: 

1. Recipients of this training had to agree to undertake subse- 
quent employment as an aide (full or part-time) and to show a 
commitment from an employer. 

2. Recipients of the summer training had to agree to complete the 
inservicc training sessiong during the school year and to train 
for Levels II and III in subsequent summer sessions. 

3. An agency^ sending an aide for training had to agree to estab- 
lish or augment an Occupational Resource Center and to select 
and employ a paraprof essional to man the center. The agency 
plso had to commit $500-$1000 towards the purchase of occupa- 
tional resource center materials. This amount was matched 
by. project funds. 
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Trainee Stipend 

Aide trainees were paid a stipend of $75 per week during the surnmej 
training period to cpver lodging, baby sitting, travel, and food 
expenses . 

List of Trainees 

Trainees and their supervisors included in the training program 
were as follows: 



Trainee 

Irs. ^tyrtle Adams 

3o5 Massachusetts Ave, 

Boston, Mass. 02118 



L' n . Donna Col son 
95 Clifton St . 
Maldon, Mass. 02148 



Mrs . Lind^ Giacomuzzi 
46 West Walnut St. 
Milford, Mass. 01757 

Mrs. Ethel Haley ^ 
18 Jackson Parkway 
Holyoko, M5.SS. 01040 

Mrs. Dorothy Haramarstrom 
Teawaddle Hd . 
Amherst , Mciss. 01002 

Mrs. I-targarct M. Hartery 
12 Crfry Ave. 
T.Gxington, Mass. 02173 

I'.vry Horzig 
'/'• Graves St . 

So. Deerfield, M^ss. 01373 
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Supervisor 

Mary Anne Kimbell 

United South End Settlement 

640 Harrison Ave, 

Boston, Mass. 02118 

Vivian Jones 

4-H Nutrition Education Program 
General Delivery 
Union Square Post Office 
Somerville, Mass. 

Paul Scagnelli 
Milford Public Schools 
Milford, Mass. 01757 

Robert Evans 

Hdlyoke Community College 
Holyoke, Mass. 01040 

Martha O'Ncil 

Amherst -Pelhara Reg. High School 
Amherst. Mass. 01002 

Oscar Krichmar 
Lexington High School 
Lexington, Mass. 02173 

Sheriff Chester Martin 
Franklin County Jail 
Greenfield, Mass. 01301 

2'y 



lirs . Shirley Hudson 
60 Dexter St. 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kelly 
134 Tracy Circle 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Richard Konopka 
16 Richmond Lano 
Adams, Mass. 01220 

Mrs. Priscilla Kresser 
1017 Beachview Rd . 
Lunenbur.% Mass. 01462 

Mrs. Helen Lee 
436 Pine St . 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Mrs . Agnes Lewin 
18 Clairmont 
Lynn, Mass. 01904 

Mrs. Jocelyn Nichols 
Brooks ide Rd. 

Gr. Barrington, Mass. 01230 

Mrs. Anna I. Parsons 
158 Essex Ave* 
Gloucester, Mb^ss. 01930 

Mrs. H-aryanna C. Plourde 
31 Colonial Ct . 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 . 

Mrs. Carol Sharpton 
ri3 Lincoln St. 
/K:dford, Mass. 02155 

Mrs. Judith Syr on ^ 
Kinne Brook Kd . 
Worthington, Kiass. 01090 



Bruce Glgilvie 

Hampden Co. Improvement League 
Springfield, Mass. 01109 

John Dalton 

Ease Street School 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Donald Somraer 

Adams -Cheshire Regional Schools; 
Adams, Mass. 01220 

Robert VanVliet 

No. Middlesex Reg. High School 
Townsend, Mass. 01469 

i^rtha Benedict 

Amherst -Pelham Reg. Jr. H.S. 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Polly Kelly 

Essex Agricultural and Tech. In 
562 Maple St. 
Hathorn, Hass. 01937 ' 

Catherine Mielke 

Searles Middle School 

Gr. Barrington, Mass. 01230 

Charles Pompkin 
Gloucester Public Schools 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930 

Sue VJoodfork 

Mark's Meadow Schopl 

Amherst, Ma.ss. 01002 

A].frGd Pompeo 

Medford Public Schools 

Medford, Mass. 02155 

Margaret Stone 
Gateway ?v.egional H.S. 
Huntington, Ma.ss. 01050 



r 
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Sister Loretto Thomas 
260 Surry Rd. 
Springfield, Mf.ss. 01118 

Brendan Donahoe 
105 Ford St. 
Brockton ^ Mass. 02401 



Miss Ginger Turner 
852. Colrain Rd. 
Greenfield, Mass. 01301 

Mrs. Betty Verity 

21 Purchase St . 

SO. Easton, Mass. 02356 



Maurice Fitzgerald 
Cathedral High School 
Springfield, Mass. 01100 

Patricia Granahan 

4-H Nutriti.on Education Program 

389 ffein St . 

Brockton, Mass. 02401 

Ethel Case 

Greenfield Community College 
Grrenfield, Mass. 01301 

Jaan Veenpere 

Easton Public Schools 

Easton, Mass. 02334 
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III, EVALUATION 

Introduction 

The three week training program was evaluated daily and at the end 
by the trainees. A copy of the daily evaluation socio is found 
at Appendix E; the text of the Trainees Final Evaluation Form with 
date regctrding responses is included. 

lio names were asked for on rhe evaluation forms and the trainees 
were encouraged to respond freely and critically. Frequent per- 
sonal contact among the trainees and staff members verified the 
written responses on the evalaution forms. 

Trainees Daily Evaluations 

At the end of each training day, the instructional and administra- 
tive staff met and reviewed daily evaluation reports. Changes 
were made in the training program to meet the requests and sug- 
gestions made by the trainees. This kept the training program 
current, and the staff was able to respond immediately to individ- 
ual needs whether it be for additional material on public welfare 
programs, a baby sitter for a child or a report on a particular 
topic. 

Three basic questions were asked on the Daily Trainae Evaluation 
Form. ' 

' 1. What aspects of the program were most valuable to you 
today? 

28 
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2. VT'na'i parts of the program were least helpfu l to :yeu_today i 

3. How would you rate today? 

A coupilntion of trainee responses showed the relative value 
placed on the various training activities for each training week. 



Fir s t Waek Daily Evaluation in Rank Order 

l^st He lpful 

1. Supportive Pvosource Team 
? . . Human Relations Training 

. Model Occupational Resource Center 
Audio -Visual class 

, Clerical 



Least Helpful 

1. Clerical 

2. Audio -Visual 



3ccond Week Daily Evaluation in Rank Order 

Ifest Helpful 
!• Graohics , 



Least Helpful 



Work in model ORC 
Group Dynamics 

Micro -teachings with students 
Vocational experience class 

6. Audio -Visual 

7. Speech 

8. Confidentiality, Ethics and the Law 

9. Filing Systems 



1, Division of Emploj^mcrit 
Security 

2 . Graphics 
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Iliird V^o e k Dai i. ly Evaluations in Fvank Order 

Most Helpful Least Helpful 



1, Interactive Learning 
Systems 



1. Interviews with Supervisors 

and staff members * 
2c Working with youngsters in ORC 2. Minority Groups 
3. Minority Groups 
. Work in the ORC 
3, Interactive Learning Systems 

demonstration 

. 29 
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Third Week Daily Evaluations (continued) 
Most Help^ful 

6. Discussion with staff 

7. Test and inventory interpretation 



Least Helpful 



The trainees were also asked to ^ ate each day on a five point senile, 



Rat ings 



Mean Responses of the Trainees to the Question, 
"How would you rate today?" 



Really 5 \ 
Great 

Interesting 



Satisfactory [ 



Dull 



Terrible 




First Week Second Week > Third Week 
DAYS 



The mean daily rating for the fourteen days evaluated on this 
form was 4.18 on a scole of 5.00 or 83.67J 
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. -1 indicatioti of the harrow dispersion of the ratings is reflected 
in that with the possibility of 330 individual daily ratings, there 
was a total of 131 (39.6%) really great, 135 (40.9%) interesting, 
58 (17.5%) satisfactory, 5 (1.5%) dull, and 1 (.3%) terrible. 
It is interesting to note that only one day was rated as "Terrible" 
as compared to 131 ratings of "Really great" out of a total of 
330 individual ratings. 

Trainees Final Evaluations 

A compilation of the trainee reaction to each question on the 
Trainees Final Evaluation Form is found at Table III. (pp • 30-33) 

Ex ternal Evaluation 

1: 

Dr. David Zimpfer, Associate Professor of Education at the Univer- 
.icy of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., reviewed the training proposal 

evaluated the actual training taking place. Dr. Zimpfer 
interviewed trainees and instructional and administrative personnel, 
observed classes and demonstrations during the training session 
summer 1972. His report is included in this evaluation report as 
Appendix G. 

Evaluation Efforts in Process 

The reactions of users of the Occupational Resource Centers will ho 
sampled by n special evaluation card which will be completed by 
them and mailed directly to the state project office in Amherst. 

31 
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A copy of this postal card Evaluation Form is illustrated in 
Appendix F. Information will be sought as to frequency in using 
the center, desire to return to the center, how the ORG wr:S help- 
ful, and how the user first learned about the center. 
Project staff members will visit each trainee and supervisor at 
least twice during the year to observe and video-tape the operatic 
<-•'= the ORG/ Each trainee has his own video-tape upon which his 
performance in interviewing, group leadership and human relations 
has been recorded. Sessions televised in the ORG will be on the 
same tape so the trainee can easily observe changes over the full 
year period. Video taping has proved a very effective means of 
fostering an ongoing process of self -evaluation . 
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This ta^ ?.e indicates the percentage of trainees responding to 
each item on the Trainees Final Evaluation Form. Trainee responses 
have been grouped regarding the setting in which the trainee v/ill 
be employed --schools or non-school setting. (Percentages will 
not necessarily total 100% because of rounding figures). 



How well did the program meet your needs? 



Very well 
Fu=iirly well 
Adequately 
Mot very well 
Very poorly 



To what extent did you learn anything 
you expect to use on your job? 



Very much 
A great deal 
Slightly 
Very little 
Uot e.t all 



3. IIov; did you. like the teaching methods 



usea ; 

Very much , 

b. A great deal 

c. Slightly 

d. Very little 
c , Not at all 



L . How easy was it for you to understand 
what the staff members were explaining' 

q . Very easy 

1;,. Fairly easy 

c . CIo problems 

d. Fi.irly difficult 

e. Very difficult 



School 



46.6 
20.0 
26.6 
6.6 



33.3 
53.3 
13.3 



29.4 
70.5 
17.5 
11.7 



66.6 
20.0 
13.3 



Non-School 



33.3 
50.0 
16.6 



14.2 
42. C 
42. C 



25. 

SC.: 

25. C 



57.1 
2G.5 

14.2 



Ill 
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Trainees Final Evaluation Form 
Percentages of Trainee Pvesponse? by Item 

5 . Hovj' easy v/as it for you to understand 
what the visiting speakers were 
explaining? 

a. Very easy 

b. Fairly -easy 

c . No problems 

, d. Fairly difficult 
Very difficult 

6. To what degree have you felt excited or 
enthusiastic about the program? 

a . Very m^jich 

b. A great deal 

c. Slightly 

d. Vcri^ little 
Uot at all 

7. ./hat is your overall evaluation of the 
progriim'^ 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d, 
e 



Superior 
Very goo^:l 
Adequate 
Fairly poo^ 
Very poor 



v/bat is your overall evaluation of 
the f acilit ies? 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e • 



Cuperxor 
Very good 
Adequate 
Fairly poo.« 
Very poor 



TABLE III 



School 



40.0 
53.3 
20.0 



43.7 
37.5 
12.5 
6.2 



26.5 
60.0 

13\-3 



86.6 
13.3 



Mon-School 



42.8 
42.3 
14.2 



23.5 
57.1 
14.2 



33.3 

0 



5-^ 



71.4 
14.2 
14.2 
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Trainees Final Evaluation Form 
Percentages of Trainee Responses by Item 



School Non-School 



What is your overall evaluation of the 
visiting speakers? 

a. Superior 

b . Very good 

c. Adequate 

d. Fairly poor 

e . Very poor 



10. IJhc^t is your overall evaluation of the 
staff members? 

a. Superior 

■ b. Very good 

c. Adequate , ' 

d. Fairly poor 

e. Very poor 



17.6 
58.8 
23.5 



75.0 
18.7 
6.2 



71.4 



42.8 
57.1 



(The Trainees Final Evaluation Form included the following 
open-ended questions. Because many of the trainee group re- 
sponded with more than one comment, these numbers represent the 
total number o^ responses by. the total group . Preliminary exam- 
ination of the responses did not reveal significant differences 
between the school and non-school trainees. . T'he t'wo groups 
were combined in this part of the report. N=22) 



11-. What aspects of the program were most valuable to youi 

Human Relations " 1^ 

Audio -Visual ~ H 

Occupational R.esource Center - 9 

Some Individual Speakers - " 

Graphics " ^ 

Clerical - ^ 

••'All'' - 3 

Te,sting Information - 3 

Working v/ith Students - 2 

Library q - " 

TABLE III "^'^ 

/ 
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Trainees Final Evaluation Form 
?ercentages of Trainee Responses by Item 



12, What parts of the program were least helpful to you? 

Some Individiial Speakers - 15 

Graphics " ^ 

Too much emphasis on Schools - 3 

Clerical ' 3 

;'None^' ^ ^ 2 

L3. VJhat problems, if any, did you have in attending the train- 
ing program? 

Wonie . ~ 12 

Transportation, Sitters ^ - ' 

Housing - 2 

Lack Background Information - 2 

14. How would you change the program to make it more beneficial 
to persons such as yourself? 

More Individualization ^10 
Jfcre Human Relations " ^ . 

Seperate School and Non-School Gtoups - 5 
More tiiae (in program, in OP.C) - 4 



Uone - 2 



15. In what general ways has the program changed you as a person 

Intra- c?,nd Interpersonal Skills and Attitudes - 23 
Gained information and materials - 5 

i.5. What additional information, materials and /or experiences 
v;ould you like as part of In-Service training? 

I4oro Human "^^.e la t ions - ^ 

lAore ORG - ^ 

I'bre work with students • 2 

V/ill answer later 2 

Additional Comments ? 

Psychological cltmate of workshops (positive) - 15 
Association with staff and trainco groups - 14 

Third week - more individualization 
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TABLE III 
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IV. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

This report has described an innovative statewide training program 
for paraprofessionals who will operate 22 Occupational Resource 
Centers located in Massachusetts schools, correctional institutions 
extension centers, and community centers. The training program 
covered a three week period (8 a.m. to 4 p.m.) July 10 through 
July 28. The training was conducted at the Arrherst Regional Junior 
High School in Amherst, Massachusetts, The project is supported 
by E.S.E.A. Title III funds awarded by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education. Matching funds arc provided through the project 
budget to establish Occupational Resource Centers in a variety of 
educational settings. In order to participate, cooperating 
schools and agencies gave assurances of providing betv/een $500 
and $1,000 in cash for materials and/or equipment to establish 
or improve an Occupational Resource Center. They also agreed to 
employ a person as an Occupational Pvcsource Center paraprof cssional • 
The paraprofessionals' completion of the training progr/^m was 
necessary in order to receive matching funds . 

Data collected from trainees, staff membt:rs, ^tissachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education Title III Supervisor, and an external evaluator 
on the. attainments of the training program's objectives during the 
three-week ummer training period were evaluated. The major 
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onclusions from this initial evaluation effort appear as follows: 

1. Increased opportunity for trainees to work directly with 
•young people and materials would be valuable. 

2. Human relations training was an essential part of the 
training program. More time provided for the Supportive 
Resource Team training would have been valuable and pro- 
ductive for the trainees. 

3. The training schedule was effective because instructional 
methods were varied frequently. 

4. awareness of the minority group perspective was an impor- 
tant part of the training program. 

5. It is not necessary to separate school and non-school 
trainees in order to provide a relevant training program. 
However, care needs to be exercised to provide- theory, 
proceduares, and examples which are common to both types 
of settings. 

6. Consultants need to be selected carefully to provide a 
variety of instructional methods. 

7. The opportunity to test -nut of, the Proficiency Checklist 
individually was effective. 

8. iMotivation and enthusiasm were exceptionally high 
throughout the training program. 
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Young people repres:^^n.tetive- of minoirity/grw be 
included for the trcinees to work with in the practicum 
p/^rt of the training program. 

Involvement with supervisors is critical as the training 
program is individualized especially during the third 
week . 
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Par^.professionals in Occupational Resource Centers 
Statewide E.S.E.A. Title III Project 
Arnherst-Pelham Rep;ional High School 
Amherst , Massachusetts 01002 



PROFICIENCY CHECiaiSI 



Entry Date_ 



rest 



■l'?rical Skills 



p n r a p i' o f e s s iona 1 is able to! 
Level I 

Type 3^ words per miniAte.-. 

Cut and run stencil master 

Cut and run ditto master 

Operate calculating machine 

Cperate stopv/atch and timer ....... 

Scit up and maintai,n files > 

Record and index information from 
cat alogs » • ' 



Checked by Date 



demonstrate standard telephone procedures, 
Level I [ 

Originate latter requesting information, 
letters of inquiry for audio-visual 

catalof^s and materials 

Hake surveys of student- summer act ivit ies 



Lc /el 1 11^ 

Execute y^repared follow*; -uf) of former 

clicni: s 

Telephone job sites, industries, for the 
ppsciLility of field trips 
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The .'- r "ovo^^r ssion-'.l i^s rWir to o^'^o r 



r • rl n r s -.i r 



-.(.co'.o >1 ,.y. V 



r 



1 ' J I [m 5; o^.' i 1 1 ra p o j ■ 



tec 



r ..y^ovv y^x^, • . 

Y s r 1 : ; " l i ■ ") r o j G c t o r 
'.- • : ..-i/'j vCtor 



c o 



"If"! iim 



ii'Vj^-^t ."^ ' ; .'-^c-':!' t:r-insp ■^T'^n^y . . . . , 
..;v:r"t'-- ''od'^c Inst ^'na Lie .mi^' nni 

'^'-'y rt: 'ii'- - nd .^l^vsb 

'vrrM? 3^ nn slid^ )rc sent t xr . . > 
.r-;.'^- l.-,n.r. 7 Pirn movi-' -^.r cs^w/Z'^ 



; : 1' 



J. i^i: p- 



^ 1 



1 . r . 
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.hie C -i^ls (continued) . Checked hy '^rXc^ 

• 1 :.ctor aetibets cortparod to 

hci.^ht :rv\ xf'Ath 

Use o<: splin-c (sm^-ll ruler fo^ v/idth 



raomb!.:". s) • 

lip/ ti'-^ "^nd r^^siti.v^n so-^.co pm'^h.'".::^is on 



1 ,>.f- '^.- -.'1 n' 



J), yision o:5~ -Jicu. to:' "^lontijr or oulletLn 



o IS 

^^IvlSlr^n of 5V-'>C' 

"..mcne o:'" lett:L:rr 

.^l .': :Fnont of o-llust r..:t lor. 

1 . C.;-- 1 ' J V s i/i P: c t: i on 

•5:si' n foe L noint -^^nd '.'/pdinr-- cyn 
c '■; o • /no: I. r. . , dp. s ign by racp. n s o : 

G : _ ;p i.p symbol 

-. sc ■_ P L lOU 



J. oo'ppp:: pirnnlc ^;ilhscrpcn f'-ioccss wicii 

t r:mop • inr ; p -^-Yc 

"J^ pn-^ ^pp: " pp-r 'y Ipttcrin?-^ 

>^ p^'C " ; pt:^riy^ prd t '"^'"hn loup .^pp print- 

■ d"p;ir''' ^'^^ I'^ttprLnj; , ^ 

.jrrrii^nr.t: "t • spr-^y -cyumblo o?p)pr "^or ..yc 

p " t iPi" ''^ ' i'/'^n 

Or inonsi-P'-'^ t ^. opoopr ip p "^'^^'p:;^ ccnipnt 

' n ,1 'Pt s ^ :);;lic- titm 

.J^Ann^^:\c\ vc^ uPSu. n i^-pqupp-^ nr*Pi />o pp 1 

• ov .P;- 

) r)';ip;t^' ^ 'pv ^ vv.pvin;^ fo . ^)pt\p 

id. ' upt p" t I':p /s\ Pt p , 
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Cccupr.tion .1 r.^Gourcu Center S kil ' s ChLckod^ by 



. /r'. o::r;o -O-:- ..•dminist rat ion of~ st zxJr.rd- 
iz.-H tosts r.nd inventories 4 . . • 4 

2. iixssLf:" xn r.lminrstrrt ion of 3"-ou - s-.T.'^.n- 

' dr:ri;.;:-e'i inv.^nt or is^s nnd t..sts.i ^. 

?r»jpr.:..; " nnounc cement g on inform^.tion 

divSS'i.mi.nr t ion * ^ * * . . * * ^ ^ _ 

. I'.move outd^-^-ted informr.tioh f:;o..:i 

Cccup t ioncl f ilus . . . /. _ 

ji t';-uduc-.; .pj-i opi'iat e l^^ulletm 'L;o'".rds ^ 

y * lix f> i 1 n n 2 ^ o r Jict ionary o £^ c c :t ion.?. I 

Ti t ^ . . .7.7. 

/. Log 't _ mf o'_ Tir" t ioti in occup'it ion ,1 / 

•_d- :',t } I ^il 7 ^ 

Cop ■)]. .t'. ^-^plic^'-t ion Co-TTis _ 

^' . \w.'\r; o^ oolicit^s ^ni proe dnr^^s o/. 

conf idi.znci-^.lity of p^rsonnl Inf orra'^ t ion . . 

'\ Id- nti'.'^y l. ' c.x- ref.,:r. nc. s-crr-.s ^ 

d . ■ trr.teri^ls ".■■om crt^Iogr ^ 

.2. ? ;: .. ''^ 'y of inforin'^t it^n \n ^source 

C It V , 

i:j< d.':i., i: J e. 'chcis, stLid^^uti^j n-; ^ •_r.^nts 

' OC' d; . es o. sourc^. ceat-.r' ^ 

'■^ . Lo>i d ■•1. . view and r^ turn r.^ 1: is . . ; . 
est olijb .:il.;s of materials f.o <^ student 

IS 

L^r. nv.wrJ.et t evs for ste/'' *^itr. a'- 

oi.'.:ty d JSC •r'lbing new inr.t erir.l 

5;n> "^i"' , ntf"; ^ 

r>dr:d--'.- "-^l!- rr ^.res> 'nt ^ 1 1 n ' v\::i.t^: 

^'?ith :^::^d_et!; err; p"^r':nts 

iL'int m \xr>'c occMortionel ;:(e':e*: ?/vlis 
f / ) -:in».. i: s e e/1 ^n t .s 

e7 .7i 

' - ' t X > :e t - ncy t d;l( s _ 

?. ; . : ':• *./ y:^ pi; ':v-f7v;.nt ednd-rerrs -nd 
evn^^'-:, 1. e:oid'nv^ with j.n^t -^ue t • 
rt . "< v' ' 'd' • r^n 
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Occupational ..v.^sQurC'i Center GUills 
(continued) 

'] . Vs ^ rolu ?l'T^-^5 techniques in pr-. - 
•)^v'-Lion ,.:or clients* job inquiries 

end mterviev/s 

Act discussion lL;edcr in job rcr.dmcss 
'^'r^'j '^ms co-/e:einf^ those nointr: 

Anolicction blrnhs ^ 

Int^.rviews . . « 

ii''. r.cmr end ensv/erm^^; 'ds........ 

Coci-^;l Security cerds 

[i . In r.vicnt ti-u situations, expl«?.in the 

:ol . -nd :^.unc :-: ions of th.-^ nrre;7rof ess ionel 

in ^b'.. 07; ',m . 

^. Int-, vi:,T7 -o::- .at iel emplo3^:rs^ ':etin3. 

mf omet ien ror prof ession;^.ls ^nd clicints. 
^^s^ist younf;- ^eople (cli-rnts) ":o oht'"^in 
in .form *.t ion on tr.'^ining end ep^^r --ntice- 
S'^; 1 V p r'" .<pc- ms , 



Chucked by 
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Parnprofessionals in Occupational Resource Centers, 

E.S.E.A. Title III Project 
Amherst -Pelham RegionD-l Schools 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

•v 

lOTERPERSOiJAL SKILLS aWaREi^ESS WORKSHOP 
Trsininp Skill Gtud5r>Wo. 1 

Tralninp: in Attendinrr Behavior: Train ee Instructions 

The traininjT, you are to receive is designed to raa.ke you more 
attentive to the student with whom you p.re talking. Note: (the 
"student" can be any other person with v/hom you are talkinr;--- 
i.e. spouse, friend, son or daughter, etc.) This attentiveness on 
your part will helo you to learn about the student, and will -Iso 
communicate your attitude of interest to the student. Your 
attentiveness is a powerful tool; it can contribute to tne self- 
resoect. end sense of security that the student talking with you 
[r s and it can al^o serve as a powerful reinforcer and facilitato. 
of iorm^uinication. Your practicing of this skill will help you in 
develoninj' -ood relationships with students, and more generally , 
,r;.y contribute beneficially to any relationship in v/hich you ta:ce 

Therp are three key ideas to keep in mind as you are learnin; 
s':ill of attending behavior. The first of these, although lU 
y sound strange, is to relax physically. You will -^^^ tnat i. 
rre seated in a cpmfortable. relaxed position, you will oc i.or,. 
ble" to listen to the person with whom you are talkinr than ir yov. 
..re overly stiff or tense. Also, if you are relaxed physically, 
your posture and movements will be natural, and you """^J]^^.,^, 
sense of 'being yourself" as you talk. Thxs feeling ^^^j^^^f 
ness will help you in being free to attend, and will communique 
to the other person your readiness to do so. 

Secondly, hsp eve contact to help you to focus upon the other 
oerson and to communicate to the other person that you are Uscen- 
in^! You need not gaze fixedly, or with undue ^^^""'^^ } .J^JT-^Z" 
use of eye contact will be most effective .. .that is. at times you 
Mill want to look at the person as you talk, at times you 
glance down as., you think about something the other person is s._yinr 
and then return your gaze. etc.. 

Thirdly, set for yourself the task of ^'following" what the 
other person is saying. Fit your comments or questions into the 
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context beinc^ provided. Stay with the topic that is {ntroduced by 
the other person, and help him to develop, it, rather than "topic 
jumpinp:'' from subject to subject. As you take cues from the person 
with v;hom you c.re talking, and pursue topics, both the content of 
v/h£!t you are sayin^^ and your voice quality can communicate to that 
pers.bn that you are 'Vrith him'^ as the two of you talk. 

In summary, your goal is to listen attentively, and to communicate 
this attentiveness through a relaxed posture, use of eye contact, 
and verbal responses which indicate to the other person that you 
understand what he is comiminicating. Specific behaviors which you 
la^y want to utilize are: 

1. Relo-x physically; feel the presence of the chair you r.re 
sittinr^ in. 

2. Let your -posture be comfortable and your movements jjatur a 1 
for example, if you usually move and gesture a <^ood de.il, 
feel free to do so at this time also. 

3. Use eye contact, by looking c\t the person v/ith whom you 
are talking. Vary your gaze rather than staring fixedly. 

4. '^Follow ' what the other person is saying, by taking your 
cues from him. Stay with the topic that is introduced, 
rather than jumping from subject to subject. 

5. Let your responses indicate to the other person th.i.t you 
are '*with him'' as he talks. Try to >.et inside his shoes" 
and let him l<no\7 that you understand what he is experienc- 
ing and feeling. 



Paraprofessionals in Occupational Resource Centers 
E.S.E.A. Title III Project 
Amherst -Pelham Regional High School 
Amherst, Massachusetts 



lOTERPERSONAL SKILLS AWAREI^ESS PROGRAM 
Training Maunaul #2: Expression of Feeling 



How can you get the most out of communicating with another 
person? There are probably several things that contribute to a 
satisfactory experience when interacting with another person. 
Your interactions are dependent upon a process of communication. 
That is, the better you and the other person can talk with each 
other, and share feelings with one another, the better the chances 
that your interactions will be rewarding and fruitful, 

oLe thing that has been found to be very beneficial to the 
communication process is the expregsion of feeling. Accurate 
expreJsion of one's feelings often facilitates communication with 
another person. 

The expression of feeling is appropriate at any time. This 
also/applies to the kind of feelings that might be expressed. I.e. 
positive, negative, ambivalent, etc. 

The training you will receive today will focus on helping you 
to accurately express your feelings with another person. There 
are two major aspects that we would like to help you learn. First 
is the difference between expressing concent (what you are saying 
to the other person) and the expression of Feelings (the emotional,, 
reactions you experience about what you are saying). The second 
aspect is designed to teach you to pay attention to the way you 
feel. Although you experience feelings about whatever you talk 
about with another person, you may have to really pay attention 
to the feelings you are experiencing at the moment. 

Although the expression of how you feel is a very important 
part of interpersonal interactions, it is often very easy to 
overlook. Often an individual is so involved in telling the other 
person the content of what concerns him, he ignores the underlying 
feelings, or perhaps is not aware of them. To illustrate this, 
look at the two examples of an individual's statements to another 
presented below; 



A 



->idnple la; *':.th'lnk I cculd do a better job if I only had enough 

material, and supplies* No one ever explains any- 
' ' \ r.hln^ *i^-o ^ don't really care if everyone thinks 

I'm n?t doinr;; the job. It doesn't affect me." 

Example 2a t ''X'la ro^iliy worried about trying to do a good job* I 
r7ovM like Gomaone to show me around until I can get 
vsed to thp routine, I hope everyone likes me and 
xs sat Lst'^pA ivith my work. I feel lost and no one 
seems to realize it." 

HctG the .^::jor difference between the individual's comment in 
the first and roc ond crcainplcs. In the first example the individual 
is commanicatinr; -'.he: ^o^^crjt of his concern, but only partially 
expresses his fGolinj;s abouc the problem. In the second example 
the individual aot only conveys the content of what concenrs him, 
but he has actively cos^ribed the underlying feelings that go along 
with that cone era c The second statement which expresses the 
essenc:e of his feo?-in^n of doubt about his new job, concerns about 
being liked, and his loneliness is the type of communication which 
make it easier for one individual to understand another during 
interpersonal in*"r5ractions . 

An important point to remember is that what you say to an 
individual is only part of the message being communicated. How 
you way it and hew you communicate the feelings that go along 
;ith what you are saying is extremely important. See if you can 
■>lck out the main differences between examples lb and 2b. 

Example lb: "Ever since I came to work at this job I just 
haven't been able to make many friends. I had 
lots of friends at my last job, but it just seens 
like people here aren't very friendly.^' 

Example 2b: '^Since I've been at this job I just haven't been 
able to rvaUe friends. I used to have lots of 
friends at my last job. I don't Know what is 
vrrong, but I ara very lonely here. I really 
" feel out of things' and all alone." 

You have probably baen able to identify the main difference 
between examples lb and 2b, In example lb, the individual states 
the facts about v;hat is bothering him, but only implies the feel- 
ings he has because of these facts. In example 2b, the indivdual 
has been able to look into himself and discover that the main 
difference he has, and can express, is the feeling of loneliness 
and being left out of things. 

40 
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Examples lb and 2b illustrate two things* First, our prevV 
idea of comrnunicating the fee^lings that go along with a topic 
as well as the topic itself; ttie individual in example 2b was 
able to express his feelings asNwell as communicate the situation 
in which they occur. A second important feature to remember is 
that feelings are very much a part; of the person It becomes 
important for you to actively pay Wtention to the way you are 
feeling. Often you may have a vagu\^ idea that you feel a certain 
way about what you are axpressing, bt^t can't quite put your finger 
on what it is. At points such as thi^, it can be helpful to stop., 
reflect a moment on yourself-pay attention to yourself and try to 
experience and label what you are feeling. Once you are able to 
do this, you can trasnlate your feelings \into words and actively 
express these feelings to another person. \ 

In summary, here are the important points to remember and 
things you may want to practice : 

1. Pvemember that merely talking about a topic does not always 
^describe the way you feel about it or the feelings you are 

experiencing. The message you communicate to another person 
includes not only v;hat you arc saying , but also now you ^^^2^ 
about what you are saying. 

2. Pay attention to the way you feel as well as what you are 
saying. You may have to stop occasionally and reflect upon 
yourself and what you are experiencing o This can be very 
helpful in helping you dentify your feelings and then trans- 
lating them into verbal statements. 

3. Concentrate on what the other person says. 



GO 
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IOTZl?!.?.^0;'riL 3 PROGRAM 

Training Skill #3 

Responding to F eeling; Trainee In struction s 

How can you help anonber person to, express the central, 
concerns that he is experiencing? One excellent way is to listen 
for, and respond to the of the person. By coraraunicating 

"I can accurately sense, tbo "::c.: vd as you are feeling and perceiv- 
ing it," you can ra^-.H.'.tr ':e *:b3 person's movement toward more 
complete self-ax';arercRr; an-' self "understanding. 

Being alert tc, and i-crrnndiog to the feeling, being expressed, 
rather than attendir.^;; .£o:.cy ' .o che content of what the person 
says is the skill with .-.;e arc presently concerned. What 

the person is saying is th ; -o^tcrt p::jrtion of the message being 
communicated c Cm rrur-. "l— '~o how the person says what 

he does. For exanplo, the p'-r-or. tr.ay speak more quickly when 
communicating enthusiam. ir.o: ^ F'J.cwly when communicating dis- 
couragement, etc-. ic. ic 'cbi'; t-^ling^ portion of the communication 
to which you are to pay par ■■.icuiar attention. 

Being alert tc, and .-sroadlng to the feeling being expressed 
is a skill which is approp:: ia;.o at any_ time, regardless of the 
nature of the feeling (por,:;. : '.va negative, or ambivalent) and 
regardless of the direct j.on of expression (towaird self, others, 
the counselor ano counciclli-s c.'.tuation;, etc.). 

In the examples below., you will have an opportunity to 
select the alternative Tibicb indicates that you understand the 
person's feelings., the situation as it appears to the person-- 
the alternative which, if spoken to the person, would be most 
likely to evoke a response of 'That's right J 

\ 

Example 1 \ 

"So I'm wondering if you can help me to find a new job. 
(PAUSE) I suppose if I did find one, I'd just bungle things again. 
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1. Are you sure it is necessary to leave the job you are now in? 

1. You feel that it's pretty futile to try again. 

3. What jobs have you been considering? 

4. Corae on\ You'll find something you can do. 

In the first example, responses one and three seek additional 
information from the person, without giving adequate recognition 
to the person's feelings. Response two accurately reflects the 
feeling being expressed. 



Example 2 

"What do you think I ought to dp--jurap off a bridge, or look 
for another college to flunk out of?'' 



1. There just doesn't seem tc be any way out. 

2. Have you applied to other schools? 

3. Have you thought about trying a junior college where there 
would be less competition? 

4. You're worried that you will fail again and don't want to risk 
another failure. , 

In this example, response one accurately reflects the person's 
feeling, wheras responses two and three provide suggestions as to 
what the person might do without giving adequate recognition to 
the feeling of discouragement which the person is" experiencing. 



Example 3 

"You know, it's a funny thing, but when I talk with someone, 
I just feel shaky all over: It's the silliest thing! VJhy should 
I do that?" 



1. Are you an anxious person in many situations? 

2. How shaky do you become? 

3. This reaction puzzles and concerns you? 

4. You'd like to understand why you are nervous with other people 
and how you can overcome it . 

Here responses one and two seek additional information, where- 
as in responses three, the gist of the person's expression is 
caught, and rephrased in fresh words. ^ 
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Behaviors you may want to try; 

1. Listening to Feeling 

Remember that wh^t the person is saying is only part of the 
message being communicated to you. How he says what he says is 
extremely important. A change in breathing or in the speed of 
talk, a sigh, a blush, a stammer, an extra emphasis upon a 
particular word — any of these can be important clues as to the 
feelings of the person. 

2. Timing Your Comments ^ 

Do not tiry to respond to every comment by the person. You \ 
may simply want to smile, nod, say '*MrammHmmm, etc. until there 
is an occasional opportilhity to reflect the feelings of the 
person. 

3i Reflecting Feeling 

As you listen for^ and find, instances of person's expression 
of feeling, reflect this feeling by restating what the person is 
experiencing in your own worddi If the person should say, ''I 
wish I could talk to ray dad about things like this, but I never 
seem to get up the nerVe^'* you tnight respond, "You are a little 
bit afraid of your dad.^' 

Your goal is to understand what the person is experiencing, 
arid to communicate to the person that " t am with you --I can 
accurately sense the world as you are feeling and perceiving it." 
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Paraprofessionals in Occupational Resoizrce Centers 
EoS.E.A. Title III Training Program 
Amherst-Pelhdm Regional School 
' Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Date : 

DAILY TRONEE EVALUATION FOBM 
1, Location of Position: 



(01) Comniunity 
(02; Correctior 



Agency 

.onal Institute 
(05) School or College 
1^04) Other » 



2o What aspects of the program were most valuable to you todaj^? 

3o What parts of the program were least helpful to you today? 

4-. How wo-ild you rate today? 

^ 4 L.^ -2 L_ 



Really great Interesting Satisfactory Dull Terrible 

5o Comments: 



Sample Daily Traintse* Evaluation Form 

APPENDIX E 
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E.S.E.A. Title III Training Program 
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Please share with us your reactions to this Occupational 
Resource Centero This information will help us to make the 
Center more effective o 

Name Sex: M F Age Date 

(Optional) 

1. How did you le':rn about the Occupational Resource Center? 

2. Have you visited this resource center before? 

No Yes How many times? 

Were you able to find what you wanted? 

Absolutely Somewhat Only a little No 

How much time did you^> spend in the Occupational Resource 
Center? 

0^10 Mine 10-50 Mino 30-60 Mino 60 Min« + 

5o Would you use the resource center again? Yes No 

6o What was the most interesting part of your visit? 

Comments.: 



APPENDIX F Sample Postal Card Evaluation Form 



OUTSIDE EVALUATION 
OP 

TRAINING PROGRAM POR SUPPORT PERSONNEL 
AMHERST-PELHAM REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 



Prepared By 
David G, Zimpfer 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Rochester 



August 31, 1972 

(note; I This is a condensed version of Dr. Zimpfer's extensive report. Care has 
been taken in the editing of his evaluation to reflect accurately his basic com- 
ments and suggestions,) 
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.... .r:>p6sai for an operational grant for "Earaprof essionals in Occupational Resource 
'\.:.tc-rz'' prepared for implementation through Amherst- Pelham Regional High School 

•972-73 specifies a nttmber of methods of evaluation of its several program 
rie:.-.rv:.o' (p.5^-56). Some of the evaluations are performed internally, i.e. by staff 
or \:j pai-ticipating trainees; othjrs are external, i.e. by persons not directly in- 
ol--^vid^in the program. Assessments by clients and students receiving the help of 
• ir:.i:rcf essionals, for example, and the appraisals of employees, are to be sought^ 
riie -.icrrnt report is also external, and reflects the program staff's desire to 
•"urVner objectify its judgments about the validity of the program. It has be^n pre- 

•r '\ by one who is familiar with the subject of paraprof essionals, their training 
..nd :.r' :r use, but who at the same time is not biased by emotional investment in the 
conaucL crnd success of the program. 

he ;^.\\\t proposal outlines three basic units of procedure (pl)i (i) training of 
^ar.-^.^^xciessional aides and establishment of resource centers of occupational infor- 
ration: (2) on-si'.e visits for continued supervision and to determine the effective- 
lesn or the program and subsequent revision of on-going programs; and (3) planning 
'->r t \ ' fiscal year beginning 1 July 1973. This evaluation concerns itself ex- 
1- on ^':e conduc-^ of the three-week urogram of training parap-:of essional aides, 

_.o' I .In questions are addressed: (l) is the training program focusing on the objec- 
;iv.^': intended for it, and (2) how well are the objectives Ireing accomplished. 

Szo i.-.-Z^iods of evaluation were? 

observatj.cn 

TiLructured interview 
3, unstructured interview 
^ , rating: scale, 

'r -J nr. LOT Gr3nt one full day tov/ard the end of the three-week program (Wednesday 
-':h:^ f inal v?oGk) on-site with the program staff and trainees. Some time was spent 
: .z-.i:lr\z norrra.1 training activities as^they were carried on; some time was spent 
i-a-. i::- off staff and trainees individually and in small groups for interview and to 
cfc.'! vrritten ratings. Staff were seen separately from trainees, in order to 
rer^rv; anonynity and freedom of response of each group. Some in each of these 
- ;ou '..ere also seen individually, again to enhance freedom of response. Every 
ra:: -:^; and full-time staff member participated in either (or both) an individual 
^L• a ._^'-up evali-uation. Two part-time staff were also involved. 

:.. :r ' lirrJtationG and biases in this report. First, it is cross-sectional, rep- 
Inr only one day of a three-week training experience. Second, the evaluation 
• heavily on self-reporting by staff and trainees, and as such may reflect 

:sh. incomplete memory, social , desirability , and the other typical problems of 

. .li ::.7orts. Third, the training program was not completed at the time of evalu- 

•.tin^: this gives an Incomplete base for trainee and st^^f judgments, especially of 
he in ""emftntation ("how to") phase of training, which wa^ designed to come largely 

in t' : :^.st wo jk, 
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' \L.^ report v;ili I rrrani-od into three rain sections t (l) evaluation gained 
:hrov-h' intervlcv;: (2) evaluation through ratings of program elements, and (3) eval- 
i.r:ticn -Vr.rou.-jh observation. 

{ \ ' 7VALUATT T.'^CUCH liL T^HVIHlW 

- u - - ,5... t"-'iinocs Kcro interviewed individually and as groups in semistruc- 

- , .. ^ ;-'.«\::inr.- to this evaluator is the high degree of commcnality among the 
^- .^ob only '"rrtho o-ninicns they hold on various activities, topics, and issues; 

- .^'^l,.'\.,'.^y^l-'-, ^^.^ tl -ns-lvos that are focused on are largely the same f::om staff 
..>:'r to mcr.tcr, This suggests a strong bond and considerable communication among 
"> " n--;^rrr/i-v in-xcdiont for a program of this kind. Sach staff member was en- 

M :••/• [ '.uiilv: xotc-1 -program and particularly about the area of his or her own con- 



. .• i>i .'• n'.jr-.J v:'>,-^ro enthusiastic about the program, the staff, and their work 
i < \' J'' , ^ " ^ prcfry.; s ic>nal5 , 

^ • 11 . ■ Liffored snraewhat what amount of freedom should be allowed 

:-,rp*--:: ai^rchoose ele.-.ents in the program. The staff felt on the one hand 
--\:rro certain knowledras and skills that must be learned in order to function 
• : ..nd that trainees could not opt out of. At the sam.e time, they be-- 

d cc'\/:i':---llo indivldualisaticn was provided for by a performance based cur- 
1-:- ; .u':"-. r ^/ c l act:- vities whore persons were already competent , A small num- _ 
r \ ■\\v^^--y I':lx that r.orc individualization and freedom of choice would have 
l.,.L-^rul^ r -:.h trainee- and staff felt that mere dividing of the total group, 
Ir-. V "\ r-'ccndary school, school vs. community agencies, would have been 
L!;c u reeuirin.^ in^m rcscurcos, 

■(•■■.■ -'-r 'Kcrras i.n.'-^ individual attention in the third vreek, as trainees 
^ / I' . ..i ^jrinr/^nrrraterials for takin^: to their work settings, checked 
... / - :.tnff \rvl tried themselves out with live clients. This seemed a 

; " -. ^'r_ '-'-"'-'c .i-itv', lut very demandinr:.' Th,is reflects, to this evaluator, twd 
• 1 \ . ■ ■ ' [Yx- -^.raining prc-'-^ram rr.ay bo too ambitious f-^r its three- 

■ irpc-icle to dovcvlop the drs:red knowledge, skills and in- 

"T-:' . i ' ■ . Cr, two, thu autonomy and 'range rf activities expected for 
' ' • e- ; h \rr .-r'. j.t . 

' ] ,. I, pr;'niren and wen.; eager for the year's fcllow-up activities^ 

' y r-.\- b' ^n planned to sharpen skills and reinforce insights 

^ : ' .- . r^''^ -,u— .ise that seme new inf '-vrmation and skills and job functions 
\..v-.- ;_v^, r v-"^:-: of training will also need to b- introduced over the 
I th,. trainrr-;s came fron' nuttings v;herc supervision will be general 



in- 



\'':^y.^<^\r ''^Thl:: places a cons * derabl domand for higher level job func 

, I orei] ::, f-./:. for srreenir:g and selecting materials; and 

■ ■ • '. I e : !-e ih .ir help. 

^ ^.r\, .n^'l autonomv is also "Jinkud to the m^ ans of selection of 
"'-■*.\'f >:■ r-. w-ll awar-; of the h7*'-ar] ranr^e of work s(;ttings from which 
, • r r;!.rtlv rf .^Oi'ni;e-.d th^- prwhl(,ms this caused in term.s of 
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di^^parate expectations, varying skills, differing demands- of work settings, prob- 
lr.^-,rof on-the-job supervision,' funding, follow-up, etc. Staff may need to examine 
more closely their preference for a br^-ad range of work settings as it relates to 
role and autcncrny of trainees. 

Some ccncern was expressed by both staff and trainees regarding on-the-job super- 
vision The one-day visit by local supervisors during the training program was 
welcomed and needed. In sone cases, especially with the aide working in a priscn 
setting, supervision may need to come almost entirely from the project staff. In- 
asmuch as staff is both outside the institution and temporary, such a situation 
needs close attention. The visit by the supervisors was felt by those interviewed 
to be an important part of the program. Several trainees recommended that they be 
f^lvon more help in learning about institutional life and how to cope with it, in 
presorvinr their role, and in working with their supervisors, ^hey recognized that 
much 'of this, of course, would h.ave to wait until they were on the job and being 
visited by project staff. 

Several -t^^" r^xprossr^l concern about the program crntent and procedures dealing 
with nino-jty f^oups. While all agreed this was an important training activity, 
the anxiety which they perceived had been raised and expressed among trainees was 
bothersome to staff. All wore looking for other ways to handle the content; it 
should not becor.o too intellectualized, yet it ohould likewise not be too affec- 
tivoQy pctenl. Thcv wished for more tine, also, to be spent on this topic, but 
frit >hat +ir- -Jst v.-as not available in the three weeks among all the other ob- 
j.::ctivr.r, and activitio",. Trainees did not single out this program aspect for any 
comnent . 

-j-v,,. ctaff and trainee interviews was devoted to the resource center 
r-n + erlel- f-nd iiquir-'n'-nt that w.>r^- available for trainee examination and ■ practice. 
Ai: bclir'V."! th>' + . rials were amplf and readily available, and that sufficient 
opportunlti.-s for hands-on us.'; especially of audiovisual equipment had been pro- 
vided The prorrar. aims at putting raterials into use by school and agency cli- 
r.rro].- c^r..' r.r+ T:..r-ly bavin'- it in dead storage. Thus the practice with live 
,.Ur.rfs ir th.. third wo..k seemed very appropriate. Live clients were being worked 
wit; for +rr first tire; vrh'.n this evaluator was visiting. The effects of the ac- 
tivity can only t-. .Ir.ternin.yl later. Suffice It to say the practice was welcomed 
by traini.' 0 and staff all k';. 

T„c-n- fi.-"..!-.-.. •= -.--tr.r-i.ar. wrr..> stressed by several staff as important. Staff 
^.,re oone.--nc.^r fat mopo .■•lencntary-schocl age level material was not available 
ir, thoV.Cfia r-pcurco-contf.-r. Such materials as were available were thought to be 
Wf^U '''cr'--r.-''" ^-t ao+':al users' opinion and staff assessment. There was a 

-i^rK-+r of "opinion amonr staff an tr th... 'occupational" relevance of some of the 
r-.-ou/o.' e.nt.T PaHerlals, -■.r. dru-s, study habits, human relations. But the 
pr.-'vail ir.' -.-ntlmtrnt wan, that "occupation" should bo thought of in t-rns of life - 
rv/lo and "a hrcad vluw of persons rather than narrowly of "job". This correlates 
with th.- staff'", lib-ral attitude toward the para prof essional role. 

Th< tininr ar. i no Lr.r -^f th' program wan focus. m1 on by staff and trainees alike. 



The human relations aspects of the program came in for great and enthusiastic 
praise "by the trainees. It scorned right to all that it be early in the program 
both as cement f^r the ;'rroup and to set a tone for the more technical work which 
followed. 

The formal training aspects ^f the program involved the daytime hours but not eve«- 
nings, N> homework cr formal study or v.xitten assignments were given. Yet hand- 
out material (with the implication for study) was liberally provided, This ar- 
rangement seomnd to suit those staff and trainees v-^ho were asked about it. 

A large number of trainees reacted negatively to the jn>: label of "aide", There 
were several kinds of reason expressed; some felt that they were being trained 
to function relatively autonomously and that in fact many of them would be inde- 
pendent ; <^th^rs said the title was demeaning: and several believed that it implied 
subservience to a supervisor who in turn might undermine their role and effective- 
ness. The tern "crcrdinator " was suggested. 

Tt^aine^\s likod the use a variety of training methods, especially those calling 
for pexs^-nal invclver.ont. 

Summary : CV'---arll, the .staff felt democratically involved, enthused, and^ them- 
selves stimulated toward' -.^^r^v/th. Trainees were enthused and felt they gained much 
from the- pro^';ram. N> serious and pervasive negative assessments seemed to be made 
by either' trainees st^,ff , Such recommendations for change as were made had to 
. do witl; balance of activities, timing and sequencing, and relevance. The trainees 
xj^^^j^ c-taff had worked hard on developing the pr'^gram, were obviously in- 

terestt-l in what th'-^y were doing, were working closely t^gother. as a team, and 
were^willinr t'-' (.xTond themselves '^n all things both instructional and noninstruc- 
ti^nal, Thev w^:-r--'^ .r-peolally aopreciative of the human relations and the team 
bridf::^;'^'^nc''pts and activities ^f the program. Staff saw them.selves as an inter- 
activ-^.. and smooth-funoti^nirg team, and s.aw the trainncs as' alert, eager, and 
relatively corhist icat^jd . 

(2) -:V-\I.'JATT^-r ':Y RATl.!!^ SCnLES 

This s^-'■•ti^■n '-f the report troats data which v/as quantified. Three types of in- 
forna^l^r: w-r- -a hi\.;r'--l which rdght contribute to program assessment and evalua- 
tlr^r.l, {\ ) Vreln' ^.rj-^ otaff ratings ^f traincHj achievement of training competen- 
• cier:, (z) tr'i.lnt.- rankiri'-:> -^f th.dr competen.cies , r^rvl (3) trainee assessment of 
contact with exf/jri^.r.et leadinr i^- the skills listed -^n the proficiency checklists, 

Th'j rrainin - or':: w^l:' rr'sumed to ' nco^-^ivess nine i.mjer skill areas. These are 

hu;,-.an r-. Ip.'-Jr^ns skills; l^ui'Pji b.-:'hravior av..>renesr. r cl'^rical skills? _h-V skills; 
InfrrrviU' r .'.nd rf-so-rce nanrilin^: skills^ skills in use if rescurcesj rrganisa- 
tirT..-i'i , rr-o.- -i-^.:ral, an-l Ir^-ral and ethical considerations; terminology; and current 
i-:-.i.<;r-.! rP^h ..haff ly^-Ur and a sample ->f trainees was asked to rate the compe- 
t.:r.o^-' th^ V r,n/| rvrir'vr^d ^ir t*^ that time in the pro^pram. A four-point scale was, 
^iS'-d' fr^r. "r.rnr i-, a j V tr "fxo«']lent" competence. Ratings were to be based on 
pcr'^vi ■] /(^,tM,jni .- ^ ^. , wh- ' h"^ r ■'■l/r'^ u^^h th',^ trainirir,. prr^r^^-^^' ^'^^ otherwise. Table I 



presents the distributions and mean scores for each of the nine skill areas as re- 
ported by staf€ and trainees. 

The first observation that must be nade is that no actual mean ratings, whether by 
staff or trainees, fall below the theoretical mean (1.5). Rather, they are weighted 
positively in all nine skill areas, with the exception of the staff s rating of 
the "organization" area. 

Trainee ratings tend to be higher than the staffs, with six cf nine skill areas 
more positively marked by them. None of the trainee mean ratings are below the 
staff's This would indicate either a degree cf humility on the staff s part, or 
a ^rreat;r competency recognized by the trainee-recipients than the staff perceives. 



Ikble I 

Staff and Trainee Ratinfi;s of Trainee Competency in Skill Areas 
Represented in the Program: Distributions and Means 
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Sta'f ratinr-- "^f n>-> r.ino r,kil-l areas arc clustered together except in two cases: 
awaroness and social issues. In the human tehavior area, there is a wide spread 
of staff opinion as tr the competency of the trainees; in the social issues area 
the staff .rhrws a binndal split in its assessment of trainee competency. 

Train.^- rptin^^s in th(; nine skill areas also tend to be clustered together.- --Tilere 
Is a narknd diverrr-nco in two areas a clerical skills, and again the social issues 
ar^va. Trainees are wide spread in their assessment of competence in each of these 
areas, although nc rating;^ are in the lowest category. 

It would -..-on that thr. ,rroat-st ,-oneralicatior; to 1-' made is that there is strong 
posit ivo opinion of trainee conpotency In the -no skill areas. The. peatest 
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discrepancy of opinion showed up in the social issues area. 

Even with the nver-all sense of competency, there are clear differences in level 
of perceived attainment of the various skills. In order to tap these differences, 
one gr^up of trainees were asked specifically to rank order their competencies at- 
tained up to that tiir.e In the program. Table II presents the results. 

Table II 

Trainee Rankinp;s of Their Competency in -Skill /ureas 
Represented in the Program 

Trainee Assessment (H = 9) 



Skill Area 



Human Relations 
Behavior Awareness 
Clerical 



Lean. Rankin,- Rank Order 

2.0 ' -1 



3.1 

5.1 



2 
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A-V 3.8 3 



Information 

Use '^f Resourcos 

Organization 

Terns 

Social Issi-icn 



/4.e 5 



6.3 7 
7.8 9 

f..5 8 



The Hu.an Relations skill area steals the competency honors inthxstraineee group s 
rankings It not only ranks first but stands as a cluster by itself. The next 
skUl ax^a, behavior awareness, is .t.ore than a full mean point lower xn rank The 
n-xt five ranks form a clusters behavior awareness, A-V, information,, use of re- 
sources, and clerical skills, Another full mean point i" ranking separates the 
final cluster; organization, terms, and social issues. It should be noted that 
those ranklnrs were forced. In other words, all areas might have been considered 
"excenent' or '■nono at all", but the trainees and staff had to rank each area with 
the other. 

The third segment of this section of the report gives trainee assessment of whether 
tty h..ve in fact had contact with cxper- ^nces leading to the skills listed on the 
proficiency checklists. For this, the evaluator polled the trainees, using a 
'.ar.ple of proficiencies from each level of each skill area, Trainees responded 
either "Yes, we were exposed t" and had some practice towara this skill, or We 
were only told abnut this,"" or "i-Je had no exposure to this skill." 

In Level II of Resource Center skills, the trainees stated they had had exposure 
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in most of the ^eas. 



In the Cleri-al Skills area, there seemed to be wide divergence of opinion, since 
some already had adequate skills. One finding stands out: the trainees felt they 
had not had opportunity to practice the skill of "standard telephone procedure. . 

The Library Skills seemed adequately . covered, and the trainees agreed that they 
had had heavy exposure and practice in virtually all of the, Audio-Visual skills. 

EVALUATION THROUGH OBSERVATION 

This ^=.ction of the report will treat only areas not previously covered. (Much of 
what was presented earlier was also clearly observable a.- well as obtained through 
interview and rating scale.) Admittedly the observations are an incomplete sample, 
cross-sectioned, and filtered through this e iluator's perceptual field. 

The fren-ral atmosphere of 'the training seemed relaxed, informal. It focused on 
sharing Meas and information in an authority-reduced way. Teaching was pragmatic, 
not heavy with jargon nr esoterics. Task centeredness was paramount. Discussion 
was r-asy and coplntis. The staff's spirit was cooperative and infectious. There 
was much staff observation of and participation in activities nominally led by one 
n^.err.ber. 

Phy-icpl facilities w.,re ample and comfortable. Equipment and materials were 
abundant and aecesGiblc. Lively and helpful visuals through posters and bulletin 
b-^ards v.-ere present. 

There wrro '-bvinus lifferencos in level of educational preparation, experience, 
sf-]f confid'-nce, and s'^r'ial attitudes amonc: trainees. Som.e were intellectually 
oriented, s^ire jo^o- focus o^i . This unevenness madr Individualiztion all the more im- 
pcrta.nt, and t'^.e staff seemed Intent on achieving it. 

The f^-noral ton^r of the institute at the time this observer was present seemed to 
carry a trait-factor, oxtornal information orientation about helping activity. 

^he staff 'o o-ncorn for f-llow-up was apparent. Their desire to be acco'ontable 
for '-^heir work— to be eval'a£'.ted— was strong. Program activities seemed in the main 
to follow th- immediate training objectives as listed in the project proposal. It 
is important t-^ n^to that this evaluator's observations produced a very favorable, 
even plcasRnt, rf-action to thf.- training program. 
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